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Greetings From The KLA President 


IONE M. CHAPMAN 


| heard the Kentucky Superintendent of Schools, Wendell Butler, say 
recently that ‘‘Education may well become our first line of defense." Of 
course, he was speaking of education in the schools. | would say edu- 
cation is our first line of defense. By education, | mean the broadening 
and deepening of information of all people whether it be the school 
child, the college student, the housewife, or the research specialist, for 
knowledge and understanding are the very life blood of a democracy. 
The center of any dissemination of knowledge is the library. It is the 
heart of education. There can be no education without the understanding 
and reading of books. The books are in the library and it is the librar- 
ian's business to bring books and readers together. 

Understanding is of greater significance than acquisition of mere 
knowledge, but knowledge is the fore-runner, or shall | say the basic 
ingredient necessary to understanding. Therefore, there falls upon the 
shoulders of all librarians a great responsibility to help people to acquire 
more knowledge, and to help more people to acquire knowledge. You as a 
librarian may be working with the children and opening the doors of a 
wide new world to them, or you may be helping a scholar to ferret 
some seemingly minute point but which has significance to him. You 
may at times become lost in the tension of the day's work. However, 
the necessary routines are important. There seems to be so many routine 
jobs around a library that one may lose sight of the bigger purposes 
and tasks. Then it is time to take a deep breath, stand back and survey 
the whole situation and see how best one can promote the purpose for 
which the library was founded. Your job is tremendously important. It 
is a part of our whole pattern of education. Make your job fit into that 
pottern. 


Now, what does all this have to do with the Kentucky Library 
Association? Why should the president of KLA write so earnestly about 
your job? It is simply this. KLA is your organization. It stands ready to 
promote the welfare of libraries - or shall | say, your job. Each yeor KLA 
has promoted legislation for extension and improvement of Kentucky 
libraries in both school and public. Its members have worked on com- 
mittees to establish higher standards. It gives scholarships to students 
interested in becoming librarians. It carries on a program to enlist the 
interest of young people in becoming librarians. It has a committee that 
works on problems pertaining to the educational programs for librarians 
on the college level. It has a committee which is telling the library story 
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to the public during National Library Week. There is a committee on 
adult education. Another group called Standards and Sataistics Com- 
mittee is currently investigating the present status of libraries and li- 
brarians. This committee expects to be able to procure information that 
will point up needs and will suggest plans for future recommendations. 


Now where do you fit into this picture? Surely if you area librarian 
in Kentucky you want to be a part of this organization and want to be 
helping to do some of these things. They are a part of your big im- 
portant job as a librarian. Therefore, | hope to see your name in the 
membership directory this year and to meet you next October at the 
Kentucky Library Association Convention. 


KLA Membership 


KLA membership dues for 1961 are now payable 
and should be sent to Miss Arline Young, Treasurer, 25 
East 7th Street, Covington, Kentucky. The membership 
directory for 1961 will be published in the April issue 
of the Bulletin. Please make your payment of $3.00 by 
March 15, in order that your name may appear in the 
directory. 


Any changes in mailing addresses for the Bulletin 
should be sent to Jean Wiggins, Box 141, College 
Station, Murray, Kentucky. 
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Four Contemporary Philosophies 
of Religion 


ROBERT L. PERKINS 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Murray State College 


There are four pricipal ways which philosophers use today to ap- 
proach religion. The principal object of this paper is to display these 
points of view in their relation to religion. | will first state the methodo- 
logy of each of these philosophies and then apply this methodology to 
religion, as it is usually understood in the West: Christianity. The phi- 
losophies which | want to dscuss are: positivism and linguistic analysis, 
pragmatism, Neo-Thomism and existentialism. 

Positivism and linguistic analysis can be discussed together be- 
cause of the similarity of presupposition underlying both points of view. 
Both of these philosophies are radically empirical. A classic statement 
of positivism made by A. J. Ayer says “A proposition is said to be 
verifiable, in the strong sense of the term, if, and only if, its truth could 
be conclusively established in experience.’ Thus, any proposition could 
have meaning only if it could be conclusively established by sense ex- 
perience to be true or false. This statement which is called the verifi- 
cation principle has many difficulties. To begin with, no generalizations 
of sceince could be meaningful in terms of this statement, for though all 
the particulars could be verifiable, the general statement, or law could 
not be verifiable. Neither can statements about life on Mars be verified, 
and so by the verification principle, the statement, ‘There is life on 
Mars."’ is meaningless. In the same way all statements which relate his- 
torical events are meaningless, for we cannot run historical events again 
like we can a movie. 


Obviously, this strong sense of verification was just too strong, for 
too many statements turned out to be unverifiable, and therefore mean- 
ingless. In the light of this problem Ayer modified his position. He set 
aside the strong sense of verification (‘Would any observations make 
its truth or falsehood logically certain?’’) and instituted a new slogan: 
“Would any observations be relevant to the determination of its truth 
or falsehood?” This last question is the weak sense of verification which 
positivism shares with linguistic analysis. 

It is very important to emphasize this methodological point in these 
empirical philosophies, for as a result of this similarity, they both judge 
religious statements in about the same way. | will not consider the 
treatment of religious statements in positivism, for after the revision of 
the verification principle the method of linguistic analysis became the 
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vogue. One of the most interesting means of showing what the analysts 
mean by the weak sense of verification is to quote one of their numer- 
ous parables. This parable was first elaborcted by John Wisdom, but | 
will state the summary by Antony Flew. 


Once upon a time two explorers came upon a clearing in the 
jungle. In the clearing were growing many flowers and many 
weeds. One explorer says, ‘Some gardener must tend this 
plot." The other disagrees, ‘There is no gardener."’ So they set 
up a barbed-wire fence. They electrify it. They patrol with 
bloodhounds. (For they remember how H. G. Wells’ The Invisi- 
ble Man could both be smelt and touched though he could not 
be seen.) But no shrieks ever suggest that some intruder has 
received a shock. No movements of the wire ever betray an 
invisible climber. The bloodhounds never give cry. Yet still the 
believer is not convinced. ‘But there is a gardener, invisible, 
intangible, insensible to electric shocks, a gardener who has 
no scent and makes no sound, a gardener who comes secretly 
to look after the garden which he loves.'’ At last the Sceptic 
despares, “But what remains of your original assertion? Just 
how does what you call an invisible, intangible, eternally elu- 
sive gardener differ from an imaginary gardener or even from 
no gardener at all?"’ 


The methodological procedure employed in this parable is that of 
the weak verification principle. Of course, on the basis of the method 
prescribed by this theory no proof of God's existence is possible. Like- 
wise all the testimonies of the heart, of sainted men and mystics come 
to be considered meaningless, for no conceivable test can be set up to 
test any statement about God. Statements about God suffer the same 
fate when tested by this principle as they did when tested by the strong 
verification principle. 

Yet the argument has moved considerably from Ayer's original po- 
sition. In Ayer's view, it will be recalled, theological assertions were 
meaningless because they were in principle not translatable into sense- 
experience. In the parable just quoted theological utterances are mean- 
ingless because they are compatible with any set of sense experiences. 
The religious believer would feel cheated out of the truth of his asser- 
tions by any set of empirical tests which did not show some manifes- 
tation of God. Yet the mistake lies in agreeing to this type of test. The 
believer should state at the beginning that the gardener is not suseptible 
to such empirical tests rather than at the end of such a series when it 
appears that his position will be rendered meaningless by empirical 
tests. 
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Frankly, the believer had just better admit that his assertions about 
God are meaningless according to the weak or strong principle of veri- 
fication. Yet, what does this prove? Nothing, except what most believers 
admit anyway, that God is spirit and is known only in spiritual ways. 
Instead of being embarrassed by empirical philosophies, the believer 
should rejoice that empiricism has finally stopped a lot of sweet talk 
about sunsets, flowers and God. Such empirical viewpoints as positivism 
or linguistic analysis have rendered untenable not only the rather ro- 
mantic and poetic views of God, but has also made acceptance of the 
traditional realistic approach impossible today. 

Traditional realisim, has been associated with the philosophic view- 
points of the Roman Catholic Church since the last century when the 
philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas was given a privileged position in 
the doctrinal structure of the Church. In spite of the host of criticism 
raised against Thomism for the last three hundred years it has remained 
attractive to many Christian thinkers, Catholic and Protestant alike. 


E. L. Mascall is one of the most important interpreters of the 
Thomistic position today. He writes: 


By the ‘'traditional theism'’, | mean a doctrine about God and 
the world whose main assertions are: 

(1) That the human mind can, from the consideration of finite 
beings, arrive, without appeal to “religious experience’ or 
“revelation,” at a sure knowledge of the existence of a God 
whose primary character is that of self-existent Being. 

(2) That the finite world derives its existence and its persist- 
ence from a free act of will upon the part of God, to whom it 
is altogether unnecessary and who would be in every respect 
complete without it, but whose concern with it is none the less 
a manifestation of the deepest condenscension and love. 


After the discussion of positivism and linguistic analysis these 
sentences by Mascall are bold and imaginative. The empirical view- 
points already discussed have shown conclusively that there must be 
some set of empirical tests which are relevant to determining the truth 
or falsity of any statement. An empiricist could well ask Mascall, ‘Just 
what do you propose as a test of your assertions?’’ Yet Mascall would 
not offer any test which would empirically verify the truth or falsity of 
his statements, indeed he could not. His statements are of such gener- 
ality that they could not be testable in themselves and there is no 
finite series of tests which will prove these assertions. If there is no 
empirical evidence and since Mascall has himself eliminated “religious 
experience"’ and “'revelaton"’ from his presuppositions, one begins to 
wonder what Mascall means by his statements and how he proposes to 
demonstrate them. 
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It is just at this point that the genius of Thomism asserts itself. In 
the quotation from Mascall one notices the word ‘‘finite’’ modifying in 
the first instance ‘beings’ and in the second instance ‘‘world."’ It is 
intellectual consideration of one of these finite beings that enables one 
to arrive at knowledge of the existence of God. The method is not em- 
pirical in the sense of positivism or linguistic analysis. The method is 
the intellectual reflecton upon the implications of finitude. It makes no 
difference what particular finite object is considered. Another Neo- 
Thomist, Jacques Maritain, has asserted: 


It suffices for things to exist for God to become inevitable. .. . 
Accord to a point of moss, to the smallest ant, the value of 
their ontological reality, and we cannot escape any longer 
from the terrifying hands which made us all. 

“Two men looked through prison bars: 

One saw mud, the other stars." 


Mascall says: 


But for St. Thomas the mud will form just as firma basis for 
belief in God as the stars will, for in the words of a saint of 
a later time, ‘All created things are but crumbs which fall 
from the table of God’. 


This quotation from Maritain is very suggestive and has great 
emotional force, but | am still bothered by the type of criticisms which 
a linguistic analyst would raise: “Just how is it that moss, mud or stars 
can point me to the “terrifying hands’ which made us all?’’ What tests 
will prove the existence of those ‘“hands'’? Maritain cannot answer these 
questions in a straight forward empirical manner, for he is talking 
poetically even though he thinks he is speaking factually. 


With these empirical criticisms in mind, let us turn to another 
Thomist scholar, Garrigou-Lagrange, and see how he uses the existence 
of finite things to prove the existence of God. He attempts to summarise 


= first three of St. Thomas’ well-known five proofs of God's existence 
US: 


If there are beings today, then there must always have been 
something; ‘if for one single moment, there is nothing, then 
there will be nothing for evermore’ (ex nihilo nihil fit, non- 
existence cannot be the reason or the cause of being; this is 
the principle of causality). And it makes no difference whether 
the series of corruptible beings had or had not a beginning; 
if it is eternal, it is eternally insufficient: the corruptible beings 
of the past were as indigent as those of today and were no 
more self-sufficient than they. How could any one of them, 
which cannot even explain itself, explain those that come after 
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it? That would be to make the greater arise from the less. 
There must therefore be, above corruptible beings, a First 
Being which owes its existence to itself alone and which can 
give existence to others. 


Here is the argument, or rather seceral arguments, for the existence 
of God. Here, if anywhere, the positivist must be answered. About the 
first sentence there is a rather important observation to be made. The 
Greeks recognized the truth of this sentence. Yet they were pagans and did 
not believe in the existence of a creator God. They affirmed the first 
sentence of Garrigou-Lagrange's proof on the supposition of the eternity 
of the world. | do not see why, from a pure philosophic standpoint, one 
has to go one step beyond the Greeks in the matter. Why cannot the 
world be self-caused? If the series is eternal, as Garrigou-Lagrange 
seems willing to admit, why is it not then eternally sufficient rather 
than as he puts it “eternally insufficient’’. | would think that if the 
world process is eternal as the Greeks thought, then it is nonsense to 
say that it is eternally insufficient. Garrigou-Lagrange has given his 
opponents too much. 


Then the sentence, “How could any one of them, which cannot 
explain itself, explain those that come after it?’ is very confusing. | 
think that by words ‘‘explain itself'’ he means ‘‘be the cause of its own 
existence."’ Of course, no finite thing is the cause of its own existence; 
we seem to be merely thrown here. But at the risk of seeming perverse | 
suggest that some finite things can and do explain the existence of 
other finite things in the sense of being their causes. | refer to plant 
and animal reproduction. Also the making of human artifacts is another 
counter instance to Garrigou-Lagrange’s position. Some finite things can 
explain other finite things. 


The very next sentence is even more perplexing than the last: ‘‘That 
would be to make the greater arise from the less.’ The contrast is be- 
ween the beings of the past and those of the present, and for some 
reason Garrigou-Lagrange places a value judgment upon creatures of 
former ages as being of less value than those of the present. Or to ex- 
press the same thing in another way it appears that he is saying that 
the artifact is of more ontological value than the producer. He has not 
stated the criterion of valuation and | cannot supply it. For instance, | 
cannot conceive how my essence is in any way inferior to that of a 
stick | make into a club to kill a snake with. |-would rather think that 
| had more ontological value, whatever that is, because | could manipu- 
late natural objects as tools and implements. It appears that Garrigou- 
Lagrange is talking pure nonsense, for he has not given us any em- 
pricial or verifiable evidence for his assertions. 
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In view of these criticisms, | do not see why there must be a First 
Being which is self-subsistent and gives existence to others. If the uni- 
verse is eternal, as Garrigou-Lagrange seems to permit, it would seem 
that finite things can come from other finite things, the contingent can 
come from other contingent things and the imperfect from other im- 
perfect things. | see no reason to escape the limitations of the finite 
contingent world and certainly the Thomists have given us no reasons 
to do so. 

The mention of artifacts and the making of implements brings to 
the third position which | want to consider: pragmatism. Charles Sanders 
Pierce {pronounced: “‘Purse") was the first man to use the word “‘pragma- 
tism"’ as we use it today. In the Popular Science Monthly in 1878 Pierce 
wrote: 


Consider what effects, that might conceivably have practical 
bearings, we conceive the object of our conception to have, 
then our conception of these effects is the whole of our con- 
ception of the object. 


Later he wrote more precisely: 
In order to ascertain the meaning of an intellectual conception 
we should consider what practical consequences might con- 
ceivably result by necessity from the truth of that conception: 
and the sum of these consequences will constitute the entire 
meaning of the conception. 


This method of ascertaining the meaning of statements has much 
in common with that of positivism and linguistic analysis. It is no acci- 
dent that Pierce has been the most influential nineteenth century 
American philosopher in the development of the new area in philosophy 
which we call the philosophy of science. There is large agreement of 
principle between the pragmatists and the positivists and linguistic 
analysts. 


Pierce's own formulation of pragmatism was unnoticed for some 
time, and it was not until after others, notably William James and John 
Dewey, began to work out their own thought that Pierce's views came 
to be appreciated. Yet between these three pragmatists wide differencs 
are observable. Pierce considered pragmatism largely in terms of 
mathematics and science, and Dewey was most interested in the social 
and educational consequences of the viewpoint. James, on the other 
hand, was vitally concerned with the importance of the idea of prag- 
matism for the humanistic disciplines and religious thought. 

James researches into the area of religion have become classic, 
and are of permanent significance in the history of religious thought. 
His Varieties of Religious Experience deserves careful reading by all 
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who are interested in the interpretation of religion in this century. In 
this book James interprets religion as one more human phenomena 
and judges it as a human phenomena without any reference to: the 
actual truth claims of religion. It should be emphasized that he is talking 
about religious experience and not about religion. The only real truth 
value of religion is the difference it makes in human behaviour and 
whether or not it makes one happier. 

In his essay, The Will to Believe, he argues for religion and against 
skepticism on the basis of a wager argument. If religion is untrue, then, 
of course, the skeptic does escape error, but if religion is true, we loose 
its good. We have the right to accept any hypothesis that is live enough 
to tempt our will. 

Dewey in his book, A Common Faith, devoted himself to the 
elimination of the supernatural from religion. The heart of his point of 
view is the distincton which he makes between “religion” and 
‘religious.’ Religion has to do with divinities, worship, reverence, mo- 
rality, institutions and theology. He criticizes religions as being relative 
to the conditions of the social structures in which they emerged. Thus 
religions have worshipped divinities as diverse as Jehovah and the 
Father of the meek and mild Jesus. Religions have not given us one of 
man's moral capacities, but have emphasized the vast differences be- 
tween cultures by supporting completely incompatible views of morality. 

Since religion has varied so much in the past, Dewey insists that 
there is no reason why it cannot make futher changes in the present 
and future. The changes which have characterized the past have been 
accomplished by enthusiastic prophets. Why could not religion in the 
future change itself by man’s rational criticism? Dewey feels that man's 
advancing reason has enabled him to see through such ideas as the 
supernatural, theology and religious ethics as man's own inventions. 
These ideas along with the institutions supporting them should in the 
future be discarded as unworthy of an intelligent man's allegiance. 

In spite of this criticism, Dewey is not desirous of eliminating what 
he calls ‘religious experience’’. Religious experience has to do with certain 
psychological effects which Dewey feels are desirable. This experience 
is the unifying of the personality around certain desirable goals and 
results in a unified, balanced, well-rounded personality. Religions do 
not necessarily bring this type of experience about, but when this ex- 
perience does occur, it is religious. 

In criticism of Dewey's views of religion is should be noted that 
they are themselves derived from the social and intellectual context of 
his time and do not have any permanent validity according to his own 
argument. Second, there is no reason why only art and democracy but 
also demonism and communism cannot serve to unify the personality 
and be considered by someone to be desirable goals. In other words, 
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is Dewey the only person who can say what a desirable goal is? | 
might trust Dewey to set up desirable goals, but | would not trust 
certain other persons | could name. Third, Dewey's views are dated to 
that period when various nations of evolutionary progress were applied 
to the social structure, and his views should be judged in the light of 
that whole movement. Whatever criticisms apply to that school of 
sociological thinking may apply to Dewey's thought also. 

To this point we have discussed modern analytic philosophies, 
Neo-Thomism and pragmatism. Each has been found to be wanting 
for various reasons. The first failed to account for the religious aspects 
of man's existence because it was merely the application of a method 
which has had success in one area to another subject matter; in other 
words, it is the application of the philosophy of science to religion. 
Thomism failed because it simply has not come to terms with the less 
metaphysical ways of thinking current today. Thomism is today an 
anachronism. Pragmatism is vitiated by relativism and an optimism 
which is no longer endorsed. There is one philosophy remaining which 
perhaps can overcome these criticisms. It is existentialism. 

Existentialism is an analytic method. Its method is called 
phenomenological analysis. This method had its birth in the philosophy 
of mathematics of Edmund Husserl, but was reinterpreted by Martin 
Heidegger to analyze the structure of man’s existence or the human 
situation. Since it analyzes man's situation it is analysis of being just 
as much as is Thomism, but whereas Thomism emphasizes beings in 
some graded scale, existentialism confines itself to an analysis of 
human existence. Since existentialism takes full account of man and 
his works it has taken notice of the problem of relativism and has also 
re-evaluated evolutionary optimism. 

Existentialism has been largely misunderstood in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. It is usually understood to be a rather exotic post-war develop- 
ment which is the outgrowth of the disillusionment of the post-war 
generation. It is usually considered to the depressing and morbid 
because it deals with such themes as boredom and anguish. The smokey 
atmosphere of the Paris coffee houses seems to hang over the whole 
movement. These misconceptions are indeed a great misfortune. 


In the remaining space | do not have opportunity to expound the 
existentialism criticisms of the other viewpoints mentioned above; | will 
just lay them down as challenge to further thought on the part of the 
reader. Neither do | have space to develop criticism of the miscon- 
ceptions which | have just mentioned. | will turn directly to a brief 
statement of the method and its application to the problem of religion. 

In its analysis of the human situation, existentialism is not: con- 
cerned with man's surroundings. This type of analysis cannot be made 
in terms of an analysis of language. It is man himself which is to be 
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analyzed. When one begins to think about man in his social environ- 
ment, it becomes apparent that man reacts to this environment in a 
number of set ways regardless of the pecularities of the environment 
itself. For instance, he makes tools and he establishes moral rules. 
These tools and rules represent certain permanent structures of man's 
situation in the world. In a two-way relationship he determines their 
being and they determine his being in the world. It is the goal of 
existentialism to analyze these structures. 


One of the ways in which man relates himself to these structures 
is by what Heidegger calls ‘‘falleness."’ The quality of Being-here-in-the- 
world is called by the existentialists ‘‘facticity."" When one accepts his 
facticity as a moral person with individual responsibility a person's 
reaction is called authentic. However, if one wishes to escape this 
responsibility of his situation in the world then he becomes inauthentic. 
Falleness is one of the inauthentic means of fleeing authentic, respon- 
sibility facticity. One falls in two ways. First, one falls into the world. 
This means that he relates all his possibilities to the world of things and 
obliterates the distinction between himself and the world. Man forgets 
himself in the pursuit of things. 


Second, man can fall into collectivism, another name for the public, 
the mass or the crowd. This represents the flight from responsibility. As 
a member of the public he feels that he does not need to think for 
himself and because everyone does something, he need not have any 
pangs of conscience about his own moral life and moral responsibility. 
His attitude is that of the proverb, ‘Fifty million Frenchmen cannot be 
wrong.” To this the authentic existentialist replies, ‘Oh, yes they can.” 
When one appeals to the actions of the crowd to justify his own, he has 
lost the possibility to be HIMSELF. He is no longer what he himself 
chooses to be but what the crown expects, demands or permits. 


There are three further aspects of falleness. The first is temptation. 
Man is along side of an alien world and man himself desires to 
surrender to this world and therefore tempts himself. The second aspect 
is contentment. As fallen, man is delivered from the restlessness 
engendered by his freedom and responsibility. His concern with things 
and his solidarity with the public leaves him content with the crowd's 
answers to the questions of ultimate significance. The final aspect is 
alienation. Paradoxically the contentment mentioned above is not 
ultimately satisfying, and man must drive himself further and further 
into the world and therefore further and further from himself. 

These aspects of Hiedegger's thought resemble the ethico-religious 
concept of the fall of man in Christian theology, but his views must not 
be identified with it in any facile manner. After all, God is absent from 
Heidegger's philosophy. 
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Yet theologians have speculated upon the possible connection that 
might be found between Heidegger's concept of falleness and the 
theological concept of the fall of man. One of the theologians who has 
worked to develop theology along existentialist lines is Rudolph 
Bultmann. 

With respect to falleness, Bultmann has stressed that not only is 
falleness a fall away from oneself, but also a fall away from God who 
gave the self and the possibility for authentic existence. Though this 
is only one step beyond Heidegger, it is the important step. 

It is no doubt a shock to the reader that after the arguments about 
the existence of God in the three preceeding philosophies and the 
absence of God in Heidegger that Bultmann who is certainly cognizant 
of the arguments can so easily appeal to the existence of God. Bultmann 
works in the theological movement which is called ‘‘neo-orthodoxy.” 
The central notion of this movement is that of the ‘Word of God." The 
Word was made manifest in the life and death of Jesus and is address- 
ed to man today authoritatively by the Holy Spirit. When one hears 
himself addressed one does not question the existence of the speaker. 
The existence of God is therefore given along with Word and both are 
self-validating to him who hears and believes. | am certain that this 
explanation will satisfy few, but it is central in a theological movement 
of vast importance and must be taken into account. 

To return to the account of falleness, Bultmann explains the New 
Testament words “flesh” and “'sin'’ in order to use Heidegger's insights 
for the purpose of theology. Thus to “live according to the flesh"’ is to 
have chosen for this world and to have rejected one’s authentic, 
responsible being and the God who gives being. What God has created 
is good, but when man decides for the creation rather than for the 
Creator, man makes creation into an evil. Alienating oneself from his 
Creator, man becomes vain, boasting, a slave of fear and enslaved by 
himself. 

Bultmann it appears is doing the proper work of the philosophical 
theologian. He is interpreting the religious tradition in terms of the 
contemporary philosophical situation and making sense of them both. 
| do not feel that he is importing a foreign element into his understand- 
ing of Christianity. He has had so much success in interpreting the 
Christian message in terms of existentialism because the structures 
developed by Heidegger are the very structures used by Paul. Bultmann 
has made explicit Paul's analysis of man by use of certain terms from 
contemporary philosophy. 

1 objected to the other philosophies discussed because they 
resulted in a reduction of religion to the structures and terms they 
permitted. Here in the phenomenological analysis of Heidegger and 
Bultmann both the philosophy and the theology are allowed to speak 
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their own language and enrich each other. | fear that this treatment is 
too short to be entirely convincing, yet even this short treatment shows 
that existentialism is of more use in interpreting the religious tradition 
of the West today than positivism, linguistic analysis, pragmatism or 
Neo-Thomism. 

There is no doubt that existentialism represents the philosophic 
opportunity today that Aristotle represented in the thirteenth century. 
There is first the whole intellectual environment which has to some small 
extent at least been conditioned by existentialism and there is, second, 
a compatible conceptual apparatus. Thus existentialism offers the new 
challenge for those interested in religion to make their religion intelligible 
in terms of this philosophy and thus speak relevantly to this age. 





Some important books in the field: (Starred books were quoted in the 
article.) 


*Ayer, A. J., Language, Truth and Logic 
Bultmann, R., Essays, Philosophical and Theological 
Dewey, J., A Common Faith 
*Flew, A., New Essays in Philosophical Theology 
*Garrigou-Lagrange, R., God, His Nature and Existence 
Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (Unfortunately, not yet translated.) 
James, W., The Will to Believe 
The Varieties of Religious Experience 
*Maritain, J., Degrees of Knowledge 
*Mascall, E. L., He Who Is 
Macquvarrie, J., An Existentialist Theology 
*Pierce, C. S., Collected Papers 
Wisdom, J., Philosophy and Psychoanalysis 








Sex, Censorship, and Morality 
In The Modern Novel 


SHELDON NORMAN GREBSTEIN 
Assistant Professor of English, University of Kentucky 


Last spring a professor at the University of Illinois got himself fired 
by writing a letter which was published in the campus newspaper. He 
did not, contrary to what we might expect, advocate the violent over- 
throw of the U. S. He did not abuse, slander or malign the administra- 
tion. He did not even announce that he was an atheist, and that he 
liked being an atheist, although such an announcement might have had 
the same results. But he did venture into what, in America is the most 
forbidden ‘of all matters, sex. In reply to the campus newspaper's 
editoriial deploring excessive necking at campus parties, the professor, 
a man of forty-four, father of three children, and a teacher of biology, 
wrote: 

“With modern contraceptives and medical advice readily available 
at the nearest drugstore, or at least a family physician, there is no valid 
reason why sexual intercourse should not be condoned among those 
sufficiently mature to engage in it without social consequences and 
without violating their own codes of morality and ethics. A mutually 
satisfactory sexual experience would eliminate the need for many hours 
of frustrating petting and lead to happier and longer lasting marriages 
among our younger men and women.” 

To this the university's president replied: ‘The views expressed are 
offensive and repugnant, contrary to commonly accepted standards of 
morality, and their public espousal may be interpreted as encourage- 
ment of immoral behavior."’ 

Now, much as | am tempted, | am not going to argue the justice 
of Professor Koch's firing. The whole question of academic freedom and 
responsibility is involved, and | can see no little justice in the university's 
view that Professor Koch had taken too much freedom with academic 
freedom. | only wish to make the point, then, and this leads directly to 
my subject, the modern novel, that sex in America is explosive stuff. 

The modern novel, of course, has a general reputation for gross im- 
morality. By the way, | ought to stop here and announce that whenever 
| use the words ‘‘morality” or “‘immorality,"” you may attach the word 
“sexual” to them, and | believe that is what most people mean. When 
we say “moral’’ or “immoral,"’ we mean neither smoking, swearing, 
dancing, drinking, stealing, lying, or killing; we mean improper sexual 
behavior. But to return to the modern novel, it has the reputation for 
great immorality, and if by immorality we mean the inclusion of matters 
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usually thought indecent and even horrible, | agree. In one modern 
novel alone we have a chamber of horrors, in which a man violates a 
woman with a corncob, then later ensconces her in a house of prostitu- 
tion and brings her a lover so that he can watch them in the sexual 
act. In another novel the hero, a married man, sleeps with some dozen 
or sO women, and does so totally without guilt, fear, or punishment. 
In a third, we share in the thoughts of a married woman who awaits 
her lover, including those thoughts which convey a graphic description 
of the lover's sexual apparatus. Another book pictures a woman in the 
act of masturbation. Need | go on? And these, as you have probably 
guessed, are not books by slick writers trying to pick up some fast cash 
with cheap paper editions. These are works by four of the most 
respected writers of our time, men of unquestioned integrity and 
artistic achievement: William Faulkner, Theodore Dreiser, James Joyce, 
and Ernest Hemingway. 

But are these matters, in and of themselves, immoral? That is, is 
the very appearance of sin, sin? And finally, to you, as librarians, and 
to me, as a teacher of literature, the most urgent question of all: What 
do we say to the parents who, with all good intentions, demand: ‘‘Keep 
these books out of the hands of our children,’’ or still worse, “Keep 
these books locked up!’ To these questions | will attempt some answers. 

First, let us approach the general problem of morality in the 
modern novel. As | said a moment ago, there is plenty of what people 
have always called “immorality’’ in the modern novel, although the 
novel neither invented immorality nor has a monopoly on it. Since the 
novel, as all forms of literature, records what men think and feel and 
do, the novel merely records what has been happening to us in the last 
seventy five years, although the changes that have taken place are 
still a long way from public admission or provision in our laws and our 
codes of behavior; thus, the novel, in describing what we do not 
officially acknowledge, gets into immediate trouble on this count alone. 

Historically, it is quite easy to see what has happened when we 


survey the ideas of three great thinkers, who, by some accident, lived 
and wrote in the same half of the nineteenth century: Marx, Darwin, 
Freud. Marx challenged the meaning of history and proposed the theory 
that man was an economic animal; that basic to all his other needs was 
man's economic needs; that these needs determined man's society and 
man’s purpose. Darwin challenged the long hallowed, perhaps the key 
idea of the entire western world, that God had made the world and 
man in it; that He had made them purposefully, intelligently, and all at 
once. Darwin theorized that man was an animal driven by his animal 
needs, especially by the basic need to survive. Freud challenged the 
very notions which had inspired Jefferson and Madison in their writing 
of our political scriptures, and the very notions which had, since the 
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Renaissance, exalted the concept of man in our culture: that man is a 
rational being who, while not immune from his desires, can at least 
recognize them, cope with them, and in many if not most cases, conquer 
them. Instead, Freud suggested that not only can man not always cope 
with and conquer his desires, but that much of his thought and action 
is affected by desires he dare not admit to himself even in his sleep. 
Freud, of course, has had the greatest influence on sexuality in novel. 
He made it proper literary material by making it interesting. 


Of course, | have greatly oversimplified these matters, but | believe 
you will accept my summary of them. This is, however, not basically a 
matter for agreement or disagreement. The facts read. Not only have 
we had Marx, Darwin, and Freud; we have had almost seventy-five 
years of continuous warfare so terrible we cannot even conceive of it 
except in numerical terms. Thirty million dead in World War |. Eighteen 
million Russian civilians and military dead in the German invasion of 
Russia; twelve million Germans dead in the same invasion. Six million 
Jews consumed in the ovens at Auschwitz and Buchenwald. Ninety 
thousand Japanese dead in thirty seconds at Hiroshima and Nagasaki.* 
ls it any wonder that Hemingway writes, in For Whom the Bell Tolls, in 
the dialogue between Anselmo and Jordan: 


“Since we do not have God here any more, neither His Son nor 
the Holy Ghost, who forgives? | do not know.’ 


“You have not God any more?” 


‘No. Man. Certainly not. If there were God, never would he have 
permitted what | have seen with my eyes.” 


In short, whatever the ideas of Marx, Darwin, and Freud have 
produced or will produce, the old verities have been shaken and in 
some instances destroyed. What meaning does a “Thou shalt not’’ have 
to men who have seen whole nations obliterated, whole societies swept 
away? Inevitable, new standards of behavior were necessary, since the 
old ones worked so badly, and man was faced with the problem of 
finding and living by a code of decency in a world in which God was 
dead. It is precisely this dilemma which the writers have pondered, as 
writers always ponder such dilemmas, and | believe that in too many 
cases we have misinterpreted their attempts to record and understand 
what they see happening around them, for when they have merely been 
honest and frank, we have too often called them immoral. Thus, what 
we have called ‘‘immoral" has in many cases been only the sincere 
attempt to portray the struggle and disorder in the human condition. 
That portrayal has included sexuality, rightly so, for it has been in the 
area of sexual morality that much of the disorder has occurred. 





* My figures are approximate. 
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It begins to sound as if ! will whitewash the novel. | will not. But 
| do intend to try to make at least one clear distinction here, a distinc- 
tion between what | will call EROTIC REALISM and between what we 
all call PORNOGRAPHY. Although both appear in the modern novel, few 
readers recognize the difference, and to those well-meaning but 
dangerous folks who want to ban and censor books, there is no 
difference. However, before | get into this matter, | must settle the 
question which | raised earlier and from which | have been persistently 
digressing. Is the modern novel immoral (sexually immoral, remember)? 
Here are the answers which the novelists themselves present. 

If you regard as immoral the portrayal of sexual relations, without 
benefit of clergy, between people who not only enjoy it and are not 
punished, but in many cases positively and materially benefit from 
those illicit relations, the answer is yes. If you regard as immoral the 
compassionate, and often approving portrayal of such characters as 
prostitutes, pimps, and homosexuals—a portrayal which often suggests 
that prostitutes are better than many respectable people—the answer 
is yes. But if you regard as immoral only the portrayal of vicious acts — 
acts harmful to the people involved or to others — in such a way that 
the writers make those acts seem attractive to us, the answer is no. No 
modern novelist of any stature has made depravity alluring. 


Regardless of your answer, and it is an answer each must form 
for himself, | will tell you something that | believe and that | am going 
to attempt to demonstrate. A book may be immoral and not be dirty. 
A book may be dirty and not be immoral. To the librarian | would say, 
let “‘immoral’’ books freely circulate. The only limitation on them, and 
this should be limitation imposed not by authority but by circumstances, 
should be the reader's intelligence. Thus, | would not shelve Lady 
Chatterly in the children's section, but only because children have 
neither the vocabulary, literary sophistication, NOR THE INTEREST to 
handle the book. They would find it both incoherent and dull. 


As for the ‘‘dirty'’ books, they should be available to anyone who 
wants them and who gives evidence that he can handle them. | would 
make them unavailable to children, to youths with criminal tendencies, 
and to readers who never take out any other books. | would make them 
available to all residents of voting age and respectable habits. Now, 
at last, what is a dirty book? 


The law has given us one answer, Those books which are allowed 
entry into the United States and any books which can be publicly sold, 
are by law ‘“‘decent books."’ The battle has been a hard one, but 
beginning in 1933 with the Ulysses case, when a Supreme Court 
decision held that a book cannot be banned without consideration of 
its literary quality as well as its subject matter — that quality to be 
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determined not by policemen but by literary experts — the break- 


through was made. Another Supreme Court decision in 1957, releasing © 


materials which had been collected by the Kinsey Foundation, climaxed 
the trend of the last thirty years toward the broader definition of what 
constitutes dirt. To quote Justice Brennan, of the Supreme Court: ‘‘Sex, 
a great and mysterious force in human life, has indisputably been a 
subject of absorbing interest to mankind throughout the ages. Sex and 
obscenity are not synonymous."’ Thus the test of obscenity which the 
Supreme Court applied was: ‘‘whether to the average person, applying 
contemporary community standards, the dominant theme of the material 
taken as a whole appeals to prurient interest.” In other words, obscenity 
is relative to the audience. ‘‘Honi soit qui mal y pense.” Evil to him who 
evil thinks. This was a great leap forward, since, in the eyes of the law, 
mere frankness used to be obscenity. Thus, although there are still many 
books which may not be brought into or sold in England and the 
United States (the two most puritannical countries in this regard), 
including the works of writers of considerable literary and historical 
interest, e.g., Frank Harris, Henry Miller, until recently Lawrence Durrell 
{and | am greatly annoyed by my inability to freely get these books 
because | need them for my work) the law is now so liberal that a 
book written by a known author, published by a reputable house, 
advertised in papers and magazines, and sold over the counter, is not 
likely to be called obscene nor penalized except by local standards 
(which have lately been so stupid as to censor or ban Catcher in the 
Rye, and not in Boston either). The classics are definitely immune, and 
in case of prosecution, the opinions of established literary critics would 
probably be regarded as persuasive evidence. 


But the best answer to the problem is not a legal one; it is the 
answer of taste, which | also hold to be the best censor. Therefore, | will 
now essay a definition of PORNOGRAPHY based on principles of taste 
and of established literary criticism. | will scrupulously avoid moral 
principles as the basis for judgment. 


A book is NOT DIRTY merely because it contains: 1. Dirty words. 


2. Detailed descriptions of the sex act or acts, including intimate things 
people say to one another during such acts. 3. Frequent sex acts. 4. 
‘“Forbidden'’ acts such as homosexuality, incest, sodomy, or “forbidden” 
techniques of loveplay. 5. Characters whose main interests are their 
sexual drives, problems, or activities. | would call a book which contain- 
ed any or ali of the above SEXUAL or EROTIC REALISM. 


Now, in an OBSCENE, DIRTY, PORNOGRAPHIC book, all elements 
in the book are subordinated to one purpose: to excite the reader 
sexually. Such a book will thus: 
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1. Present a succession of erotic scenes, minimizing such elements 
of fiction as character, setting, and dialogue. These scenes usually build 
up from ‘‘warm" to “hot.'’ The passages which fall between the erotic 
scenes are reduced to a minimum, so that the reader may skip over 
them with a minimum of attention, just enough to give him a sense of 
pursuit and anticipation, as one pauses to catch his breath between 
forkfuls of steak. 

2. In seduction scenes present the woman (the partner is usually 
but not necessarily a woman, and the writer's point of view usually but 
not necessarily male) as a willing partner. Her PHYSICAL responses are 
emphasized. The seduction is usually quick and easy, or, if there are 
problems, they are problems of the simpler sorts, such as whose 
apartment to use. 

3. Usually contains orgiastic elements. That is, sex becomes a 
sort of circus. There are many possibilities here. Some of the old 
standards are: 

a. defloration by violence. 

b. sexual play with more than two people, incest, etc. 

c. heroic sexual feats, multiple orgasms, etc. 

To these criteria for judging dirt, we may add others, also literary 
in their approach. 

1. The sexual contacts of people are divorced from or related to 
their other contacts or activities. They are usuaily thrown together by 
accident or circumstance. They have nothing in common. 

2. The characters have no lengthy or permanent relationship, 
sexual or otherwise. Their connection lasts only so long as their 
appetites. Inevitably they crave variety. 

3. The characters are unchanged after their sexual experiences. 
They have usually learned only one of two things: Sex is fun. How to 
have more and better fun. 

4. Obscene books, like all escape literature, have no theme, only 
plot. We are engaged by action, not reflection. Like all other escape 
books, once we learn what happens, we cannot return to the book a 
second or third time, except, in the case of obscene books, for erotic 
arousal, and this quickly pales. | might here cite the example of ‘‘stag’’ 
movies, so called, which, like westerns, detective stories, and the like, 
are very exciting for the first few minutes and grow incredibly weari- 
some and monotonous thereafter. 

Here we might ask: Why has there been such wide misunder- 
standings in America about what constitutes dirt? and in answering this 
we perhaps return to a few of the issues involved in the case of the 
foolhardy professor from Illinois. 

There is a great difference in America between our theory and 
practice in sexual matters. This, of course, was Kinsey's point, but he 
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was hardly the first to see it. Foreigners have never failed to remark it 
about us. The two theories generally subscribed to, and those which 
our civil and religious institutions support are: 

a. Sex is shameful, the urge of the animal in man. Thus, it 
should be restrained. Men especially must strive to do this because they 
have more animal feelings than women. Sex is not a matter for public 
display, and even in private it ought to be ignored and sublimated. 
This theory may be summarized as ‘Be Good.” 

b. Sex is to create life, and as such it is a holy force. The sexual 
impulse in man is God's will to continue life, but like all divine things 
in human hands, it becomes corrupted. Although sex need not be an 
ascetic experience, it must not be used without procreation as its 
purpose. 

But in practice in America, if Kinsey and others are to be believed, 
sex is quite something else. Sex, the public has privately concluded, is 
the most pleasurable activity open to man. Furthermore, sex is human. 
It is so human that no one can do without it. Therefore, use it as much 
as the law and society permits, but don't get caught. It is this attitude 
which is reflected in many modern novels, although not quite so simply 
as | have stated it. As Dreiser sees it, for example, sex is a ‘‘rearranging 
chemism,"’ and man is powerless to resist it. But since society condemns 
it, man has no choice but to break the laws. And since the laws are 
false to human behavior, there is nothing wrong in breaking them. 
Steinbeck has put it somewhat more idealistically, when he has Casy 
say (in The Grapes of Wrath): ‘‘There ain't no sin and there ain't no 
virtue. There's just stuff people do. It's all part of the same thing. And 
some of the things folks do is nice and some ain't nice, but that's as 
far as any man got a right to say.” 

What we perhaps need and are beginning to get is a new 
philosophy of sex, in which sex, like man, is compounded of part flesh 
and part spirit, part earth and part heaven, and with each meaningless 
without the other. To excess, and without emotional connection, it is a 
dangerous toy and a potential evil. In its proper context, it expresses 
love, joy, fulfilment, and if the lovers so desire it, children. This, of 
course, is precisely the view of D. H. Lawrence in that thirty year old 
novel which has just recently been declared fit for us to read, Lady 
Chatterly’s Lover. In that novel Lawrence presents us with a view of 
English society in which the poor are sullen, grasping, and petty; the 
middle class nasty, hypocritical, sterile, and stuffy; the high rotting 
away, yet depending upon the very classes they despise. All are 
obsessed with money and things; all pursue their shallow pleasures. 
The men are beaten and sluggish, the women nagging. All have for- 
gotten how to live. Into this sterile ground Lawrence plants a lyrically 
sexual love affair which suggests the very mode or reawakening the 
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whole society must follow. The novel's moral is an affirmation that we 
must discover our physical selves and proclaim them through sensual 
love and tenderness, which are man's best weapons against human 
thought become mere cleverness, against mechanization, materialism 
and ugliness. It is, in a sense, an affirmation of love against death. 
It is a modern expression of very old ideas, romanticism, hedonism, 
primitivism. It is also the lost generation poetized, Lawrence's answer 
to the mood of post World War | annihilation, the decline of the West. 
It is, in other words, the expression of a profound and purposeful 
thought. It is not dirt. As Lawrence portrays sex in this novel, it is: 

a. an awakening to the self. 

b. bulwark against social stagnation. 

c. an assertion of man’s power to defeat time, and thus an 
assertion of man's power to defeat death by creating life and beauty. 

d. an expression of the involvement of human beings with one 
another, the human power of tenderness and compassion. 

e. an essertion of man the animal against man the technician 
and man the banker. 

f. an assertion of man's ability to laugh at himself, a saving 
grace. Yet Lawrence is no blindly positive poet of the senses. He also indi- 
cates quite clearly that sex can be ugly, ridiculous, and assertion of the 
human attempt to enslave others, pure selfishness via sensual pleasure. 
In short, whatever else Lady Chatterly’s Lover may be, it is not a dirty 
book. It may be a badly written book, a silly book, a shallow book, a 
childish book, an incredible book, a bad book, even an immoral book, 
although | believe it is none of these, but it is not a dirty book. 

Let us turn to another book of some recent notoriety, a book not 
banned or censored except locally, a book filled with such matters as 
adultery, illegitimacy, incest, fornication, and so on, yet a book not 
totally without interest or literary significance, if only as an indication 
of how the popular book becomes popular. The author presents in 
Peyton Place, the book | refer to, a small town society which is corroded 
by sexual repression, hatred, intrigue, and deviation. The book's thesis 
is quite simple. When you drive sex under the skin, it turns into a 
cancer, warping personality, destroying character, poisoning parent's 
feelings for child and child's for parent. So far, it would seem, the point 
is rather well taken. We are now so emancipated that almost all of us 
are against repression of any sort, even sexual repression. The point 
certainly has some psychological validity. Therefore, we would presume, 
the author would advise us to go out and set some sex, and she does 
so advise. But the matter is not that simple. For although sex repression 
produces pain, sex expression produces guilt. There is only one solution: 
get the sex from someone you love and would like and perhaps intend 
to marry (in the values of this novel the intention is more important 
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that the completion). Even this formula we might accept, but then Mrs. 
Metalious pulls the switch once more. Everyone who sins, and it is 
entirely proper to use that term in connection with Peyton Place, is 
punished one way or another. The good people are not punished as 
severly, but they get punished too. Nothing is kept hidden. All sin is 
found out. The trouble is that by this time we can no longer take 
the novel seriously, because sex has become not a theory, not a theme, 
but only a kind of trick to captivate the reader. Sample: ‘‘And then 
Helen did the most exciting thing that Rodney had ever seen in all 
his twenty one years. Right there in the car, with the lights of the 
drive-in shining all around them and people sitting in cars not six 
feet away from them on either side. Helen unbuttoned her blouse and 
showed him one perfect breast. ‘Look at that’, she said, cupping the 
breast with her hand, ‘no bra. I've got the hardest breast you ever 
played with.’ But the author cheats on us even here. Instead of 
simple and respectable sexual pornography, we get moral pornography, 
for just a few minutes later this expectant young couple is mangled 
in a collision with a truck. Moral: Keep your mind on your driving. 
Now, while | would hestitate to call the entire novel pornography, 
1 do not hestitate to call it cheap and commercial, precisely because 
it uses pornographic tricks and promises without giving us honestly 
pornographic fulfilment. My judgment of the novel? It will die. It 
will die because it is and never was more than a temporary book, 
a book written with mediocre talent and less than mediocre taste. As 
for the sex in it, who cares about that, after the first and only time 
through? 


Finally we come to that book of most recent fame, that curiosity 
among novels, Lolita, a book first published in France and banned in 
America; and then published in America and banned in France. It deals, 
as you know, not only with sex, but that most forbidden of forbiddens, 
sexual deviation — in this case the sexual love of a middle age man 
for a girl of twelve. And here it dares further: the adult is seduced by 
the child, who in turn leaves the man (her stepfather), for another adult. 
While the book is rather thin in graphic detail, we are never allowed to 
forget its basically sexual preoccupation. It is just the sort of book that 
we would, without further ado, call dirty. 

Now, | am not sure what Lolita is about. | am not sure but that the 
book is a satire on American life, on its fascination with sex and travel, 
and on its teen-aged culture. | am not sure that the book is not a 
lampoon of Freudian psychology and psychoanalysis. | am not sure 
but that the book may be a spoof of the world of college teachers, 
critics, and professional intellectuals, and for their benefit handled as a 
kind of dare, a monstrous tour de force, as if Nabokov had set himself 
the problem of writing a beautiful book about the most disgusting 
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matter he could think of. Perhaps, in this way, it is a modern attempt 
at Baudelaire’s project, to render the ugly beautiful and the evil good by 
sheer virtuosity of technique. | am not sure but that the novel is a 
monstrous caricature of everything respectable, decent, regular, right, 
and good. But one thing | am sure of: it is not dirt. For one thing it is 
a hilariously funny book, and dirt is always dead serious. For another, 
the book deliberately teases the reader's critical sense and his curiosity. 
A pornographic book avoids mental engagement as though it were the 
plague. For another, the book is masterfully written, with long passages 
which indicate only that the writer is drunk with language and drinking 
it for his own and the reader's pleasure. Pornography is deliberately 
without style. Or it might be better to say that pornography permits no 
style. Thus, the Marquis de Sade, one of the dirtiest and certainly one 
of the most imaginative men who ever lived, was a terrible, amateurish, 
unfinished writer. 

There is only one thing that | am sure of in Lolita. While | think 
it will last and be read, its circle of readers will be limited. Children will 
find it incomprehensible.. Teenagers who come looking for thrills will 
find it impossibly sophisticated and literary. Underdeveloped adults who 
come seeking titillation will find it dull. The people who will find it most 
interesting are the people to whom it could, even if it were a dirty book, 
do no harm - people like ourselves, people interested in books - 
librarians, teachers. 

Norman Mailer, one of the writers to whom this entire matter 
applies, has summarized it far better than | could. Therefore, | will 
conclude by quoting from an article he recently wrote: 


| would pass a bill abolishing all forms of censorship. Censor- 
ship is an insult to democracy because it makes men unequal - 
it assumes that some have more sexual wisdom than others, 
and it imprisons everyone in excessive guilt. Besides, porno- 
graphy is debilitating to sex - the majority of people would 
stay away from it once they discovered how wan it left them. 
Given the force of the hangover, most people do not get drunk 
every night, and the same, | believe, would apply here. It is 
possible | am indulging a shallow liberal optimism, and 
America would become a cesspool of all-night pornographic 
drive-in movies .... But this could also serve as the salvation 
of the Republic, for America would then become so wicked a 
land that Russia would never dare to occupy us .... 


Essentially, | agree with Mr. Mailer. | hope that you do, too. 





This paper was read at the Kentucky Library Association Dinner Meeting during the annual 
convention at Hotel Owensboro October 28, 1960. 
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Minutes of The Annual Business Meeting 
of Kentucky Library Association 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Kentucky Library Association was 
held in the Georgian Room of the Hotel Owensboro, Owensboro, 
Kentucky, at 10:45 A. M. on October 29th 1960. Mr. Graves, President, 
presided. 


Motion by Miss Martin, seconded by Mr. Pierson, to dispense with 
reading of the minutes of the KLA Business Meeting of October 31st, 
1959, due to their publication in the KLA Bulletin. Motion passed. 


The following officers reported on the year's activities: 


Mr. Graves, President 

Miss Chapman, President-elect and Convention Program Chairman 
Mrs. Johnson, Second Vice-president and Membership Chairman 
Mrs. Triplett, Treasurer 


The treasurer's report was approved as read. 
The following section reports were read: 


Mr. Graves for Mrs. Cullen, Special Library Section 
Mrs. Cummins, Public Library Section 
Mrs. Lecky, College and Reference Section 


Mrs. Miller, Business Manager, KLA Bulletin, read her report. 
The KLA Bulletin has had a profit this year of approximately $150.00. 
The following committee reports were heard: 


Miss Martin, Adult Education 

Mr. Graves for Miss Cass, Constitution Revision 
Miss Williams, Education 

Mr. Graves for Mrs. Kearns, National Library Week 
Miss Day for Miss Watson, Recruitment 

Miss Day, Scholarship 

Mrs. Copeland, Legislative 

Mrs. Lecky, Standards and Statistics 

Mrs. Simmons, Nominating 

Mr. Graves for Mrs. Cullen, Hall of Fame 


Mr. Graves asked for comments on the Hall of Fame Committee report 
but there was no response. 
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Mr. Graves reported income from exhibits would be approximately 
$910.00. 


The following resolutions were presented by Miss Schieider for the 
Resoultions Committee: 
The Resolutions Committee appointed by the President of the 
Kentucky Library Association expresses appreciation to the Mayor 
of Owensboro, Benjamin W. Hawes, and to other public officials, 


the Chamber of Commerce, the administration and staff of the 
Hotel Owensboro, the business firms, and the newspapers of the 


city for their cooperation and their manifold efforts toward the 
successful functioning of the current meeting and the comfort of 
those attending. 

To the officers and committees of the K.L.A. who have so faithfully 
performed the duties and responsibilities assigned them we wish to 
give due recognition. 

To all speakers, entertainers and others taking a part in the 
program we offer sincerest thanks. 

In like manner we extend utmost gratitude to the exhibitors who 
through their time and interest have made the _intersessional 
periods profitable, informative, and enjoyable, and for their 
substantial financial support. 

Finally, we give heartfelt thanks to the host librarians and to the 
Owensboro Friends of Libraries for their conjoint and imaginative 
preparations without which the convention would not have been 
possible. 

In conclusion, the Committee recommends that copies of these 
resolutions be sent to all these individuals and groups. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Alfred Brandon 

Glynn Chestnut 

Ann Herron 

Roscoe Pierson 

Evelyn Schneider, Chairman 


Motion by Mrs. Johnson, seconded by Miss Kammerer: That the 
resolutions as read be accepted. Motion by Miss Helm to amend the 
motion as follows: that the resolutions also include the Mayor of 
Owensboro among those to whom a copy of the resolutions should be 
sent. Motion as amended passed. 


Dr. Thompson spoke briefly on the union catalog at the University of 
Kentucky that includes the holdings of many Kentucky libraries. Dr. 
Thompson plans to expand the cataiog further into a Kentucky Union 
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Catalog in order to facilitate the locating of various titles throughout the 
State and thus expedite the filling of requests for titles by library users. 















Mr. Graves expressed his sincere appreciation to KLA for its assistance 
during his term of office. 


Mr. Graves introduced Miss Chapman, the new President of KLA, who 
stated she was depending on the membership for help during the 
coming year. 


Annual reports of officers, section and committee chairmen are filed with 
these minutes. 


The meeting was adjourned at 11:40 A. M. by Mr. Graves. 
SUE McGILL HOLBERT 


Secretary 
Kentucky Library Association 








Southeastern Library Association - 
Fall Conference 
MARGARET WILLIS 


On October 11 and 12, the Public Library Building Institute in 
Charlotte, Virginia, brought out one outstanding fact - Kentucky is 
tragically behind its southern neighbors in a building program of public 
library buildings! Participants from Kentucky felt that the whole institute 
was stimulating indeed for states with surplus cash or bond issues for 
library buildings, but Kentucky is still in the most primitive stage, when 
any building with space and lights is a God-send. New buildings in 
other states are glamorous indeed, with more and more glass, air 
conditioning and the best and most expensive of everything. 

One of the main points made which Kentucky public librarians 
should heed, however, was that main public libraries should be right in 
the middle of the rush and bustle of the main downtown area - whether 
the library is in a small town or in a large city. No quiet, secluded spot, 
please! They are good for mausoleums only. 

In the meetings at Asheville, North Carolina, Germaine Krettek 
from the ALA Washington office gave everyone a confidential view of 
the grueling fight which went on to get the Library Services Act 
Extension passed. 

The need for cooperation between libraries in different counties 
and between all types of libraries was constantly stressed, with out- 
standing programs on public library regional processing centers and 
centralized cataloging for school systems. 

At the fourth General Session, Jonathan Daniels offered reminis- 
cences of his friendship with Thomas Wolfe in an address, ‘‘Look 
Backward, Angel." A visit to Thomas Wolfe's home was one of the more 
interesting experiences for conference members; the drab boarding 
house where Wolfe did so much of his writing brought back sharp 
memories of his great, if wordy, novels. 

“Highlights from State Library Associations’. reported by each 
state, showed Kentucky in quite a favorable light, since college, public, 
school, and university libraries in this state have progressed consider- 
ably in the past fiscal year. Real help was obtained from Kentucky 
Library Association for all types of libraries to achieve the year's state 
goals. Our main trouble - we started so low on the totem pole, 
comparatively speaking, we are still far down the list. 

Reference resources and school library standards were subjects of 
great interest to many, who crowded the available halls to capacity. 
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At the Executive Board Meeting, it was voted that the 1962 meeting 
of S.E.L.A. be held at Memphis, Tennessee. A real problem was raised - 
whether to limit S.E.L.A. meetings to one or two places regularly, 
where all facilities are available to all members, or whether to schedule 
meetings in new places, where all scheduled meetings and meals are 
available to all, but where some facilities are still segregated. The 
decision to meet in Memphis was one that was difficult and disturbing 
to make, since everyone on the Board felt that S.E.L.A. should work 
towards full integration involving the treatment of all members with the 
dignity and consideration to which they are entitled. Also expressed, 
however, was the opinion that recurrent meetings in one place keep 
many members from seeing new places, new libraries and new develop- 
ments, and discourages many members from coming to S.E.L.A. 
conferences. Because Memphis has progressed so much during the last 
year, a strong hope was expressed that by 1962, the city will be more 
emancipated than it now is. There will be a great deal to see in 
Memphis since by that time eight new libraries will have been 
completed. 











Friends of Kentucky Libraries - 
Annual Meeting 


SAMUEL R. GUARD 


The annual meeting of the Friends of Kentucky Libraries was held 
in Owensboro and the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President, Samuel R. Guard, 220 Livestock Exchange, Louisville; 
First Vice-President, Dr. E. F. Horine, Brooks; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. George H. Gray, 2023 Cherokee Pkwy., Louisville; Treasurer, John 
L. Dugan, Jr., Kentucky Trust Co., Louisville. 

The Executive Committee consists of the officers and Miss Dorcas 
Ruthenburg, WHAS, Louisville; Mrs. Jack Henderson, Mt. Vernon; Mrs. 
Sarah Holmes, 211 Stone Ave., Lexington; Miss lone Chapman, 
Morehead, and Mrs. Wm. O. Brooks, Colby Hills, Winchester. 

The Board of Directors include Miss Ruth Huston, Hyden, Ky. and 
Winter Park, Fla.; Dr. Richard M. Kain, University of Louisville; Mrs. 
Robert V. May, Prestonsburg; Mrs. Barry Bingham, Glenview; Mrs. Marie 
Turner, Jackson; Dr. Mary N. Smith, Danville; James C. Zimmerman, 
Louisville; Mrs. Thomas E. Roberts, Kentucky Farm Bureau, Louisville; 
Mrs. Wilson Wyatt, Lieutenant Governor's House, Frankfort; H. Clyde 
Reeves, President, Ky. Independent College Foundation, Louisville; Rev. 
Father Albert Ruschman, St. Joseph Church, Warsaw; Dr. John S. 
Chambers, Ky. Council of Churches, 203 W. Second St., Lexington. 

Miss Margaret Willis, Extension Librarian, Berry Hill, Frankfort, is 
the elected Advisor and serves on all committees. 

The Friends of Kentucky Libraries had a busy and rewarding year 
in their effort to stimulate and help maintain interest in rural public 
library service in Kentucky. In view of the growing need for trained and 
partially trained librarians and library assistants in our state, the Friends 
have been concentrating their financial help on scholarships and aid for 
attendance at workshops. 

Eight scholarships were awarded to: Mrs. Forest Tyler, Mrs. L. W. 
Neiswonger, Edwin Lack, H. L. Horne, Grover Page, Mrs. Billie Bowman, 
Wanda Tolson, and Don Carlos Amburgey. In addition, six workshop 
grants were awarded librarians attending Kentucky State College at 
Frankfort and five for a University of Kentucky workshop held in 
Elizabethtown. This brings to a total of 146 scholarships in the amount 
of $12,669 since the start of the program in 1954. 

Special grants of money have been made in exceptional cases in 
order to stimulate county giving. As counties become better organized 
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and locally supported, the need for these special money grants will 
diminish and the money can be used for other purposes. There are 
exceptions where an individual chooses to make a gift through the 
Friends earmarked for a special purpose connected with some library. 
The Standard Oil Company of Kentucky was one of these; they donated 
$575 to underwrite the repair bill for the bookmobile which they 
orginally gave to Letcher County and which had been wrecked. 

Another generous donation was that of the Honorable Order of 
Kentucky Colonels who gave $500 to be used for their bookmobile in 
Webster County. 

Another gift has been received this year earmarked for aid to 
Edmondson County. The resulting improvement in library service will 
make that county able to participate in a region just being formed, 
thereby helping the region to qualify for Federal Aid. 

Aside from money, a great deal of effort was put forth by the 
Friends in writing letters pleading for the passage of the bill to extend 
Federal Library Aid. Miss Margaret Willis, director of the Library Exten- 
sion Division on Berry Hill, Frankfort, states that the renewal of the 
Library Services Law by the 86th Congress will provide $221,000 a year 
for the next five years to buy books for Kentucky's bookmobiles and 
county libraries and to staff them with trained librarians. ‘‘Public- 
spirited citizens and the communities themselves wll supply the library 
buildings and the bookmobiles,’’ declares Miss Willis. “There are only 
11 counties in all Kentucky that do not have libraries. Henry County is 
the first to vote a seven cents per $100 property value assesment to 
establish a library district under the new state law.” 

Publicity-wise, the motion picture “‘Lonnie and the Bookmobile”’ 
was given a number of showings to various organizations both in 
Louisville and in the state and has been most enthusiastically received. 
Also, the Friends rented space for an exhibit on the grounds of the 
Kentucky State Fair and asked the Extension Division and the regions 
to send us down a bookmobile to display. The booth was most 
attractive, thanks in large part to Mrs. Gray's efforts, and the book- 
mobile with all its books made an impressive showing. The Friends are 
indebted to all the following people for giving their time to manning 
the display and explaning bookmobile operations to the public: 

Roy Mays, Miss Sue Holbrook, Miss Mary Wilson Eldred, Mrs. J. T. 
Prewitt, Miss Clo Era Sewell, Mrs. H. W. Lawson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Don McNeil. 

In closing, you should know of the tribute paid Mrs. Gray last 
March. One of its major citations for library philanthropy was awarded 
her by Who's Who in America. She was cited for her support and service 
to the Friends of Kentucky Libraries, and her contribution. to the cause 
of libraries was described as ‘most unique and outstanding." 
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To Kill a Mockingbird, by Harper Lee. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 
1960. 296 pp. $3.95. 


A good man nowadays is hard to find, but a good Southern 
writer is not. New Southern writers, therefore, must inevitably expect to 
be judged not only on their own merits but also in more or less explicit 
comparison with their predecessors, and it is understandable that this 
should be so. It is also, however, sometimes rather unfair. Te Kill a 
Mockingbird, for example, is an appealing, beautifully written first 
novel. Nevertheless, a number of readers will probably esteem it less 
highly than it deserves simply because (whether they realize it or not) 
they cannot forgive Harper Lee for not being William Faulkner or 
Tennessee Williams or Truman Capote or some other Southern favorite. 

Miss Lee's principle offense, the way in which she constantly 
reminds us that she is herself and not somebody else, lies in her 
approach to depicting the life and the people and the character of the 
South. Faulkner and Williams and Capote are brilliant writers, or at the 
very least highly competent ones. So are Carson McCullers and Eudora 
Welty and Flannery O'Connor. But most of these people are also in some 
degree contributors, or at any rate accomplices, to the creation of what 
has now become pretty well the standard modern literary picture of the 
South (unhealthy, decadent, grotesque), while Harper Lee is not. There 
is of course absolutely no reason why she should be if she does not 
choose to, but is it still hard not to be jarred a little by any noticeable 
departure from the types of approach one has come to expect almost 
automatically in a work of Southern fiction. 


And it is precisely in the approach that the heresy of Te Kill a 
Mockingbird is found. Viewed objectively, all the anguish and squalor 
and corruption are still there. Viewed objectively, Maycomb County, 
Alabama, can hold its own in decadence with Yoknapatawpha County, 
Mississippi, any day. The recluses are just as weird; the pious hypocrites 
are just as repulsive; the poor whites are just as bestial; the Negroes 
are just as downtrodden and long-suffering. Rape, murder, and lynching 
are all attempted on occasion. But Maycomb is treated with a warmth 
and a tenderness that are not ordinarily so explicit in a ‘typical’ 
Southern novelist. 
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Not, to be sure, that there is any reason why such warmth has to 
be as apparent as Harper Lee makes it. Other Southern writers are not 
necessarily devoid of concern for their characters, but scrupulous 
objectivity is a respectable and time-honored device for avoiding 
sentimentality in the realistic novel. However, it is immensely to Miss 
Lee's credit that, once having decided to let her compassion show 
through, she has succeeded in doing so without making it offensively 
obvious and without falling into any of the cheap romanticism to which 
such a decision can easily lead. 

Didacticism has been the ruin of many a novel in the past, and it 
is in this area that To Kill a Mockingbird comes the closest to shaky 
ground. The town of Maycomb is presented to us through the eyes of a 
little girl named Scout Finch, who lives with her brother, her widowed 
father, and the usual faithful colored nurse. (There are vague parallels 
to Intruder in the Dust — the child, the wrongly accused Negro, the just 
white lawyer — which are interesting but probably not significant.) 
Scout has a lot to learn about life and justice and human relations, and 
the author is determined that she shall learn it — and that we shall, 
too. Thus it is possible that some readers will find the moral of certain 
episodes (the mad dog, Mrs. Dubose, the missionary circle) too apparent 
for their taste, although these are all handled with skill and restraint. 

To Kill a Mockingbird is highly enjoyable to read, it is interesting 
from beginning to end, and the reader ‘‘feels good’’ when he has 
finished it. These are qualities which some students of modern literature 
seem to view with a good deal of alarm. However, there is not the 
slightest trace of Pollyanna in this novel's warm, optimistic whole- 
someness, and its general excellence is great enough to charm even 
readers (such as this reviewer) whose taste in Southern writing run to the 
type that makes one want to slash one’s wrists, or at any rate take a 
bath, after he has read a volume or two of it. 


L. W. WINGET 
Associate Professor of Language, 
Murray State College 
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MEETINGS 


The Spring Meeting of the College and Reference Section will be 
held April 14 and 15 at Mammoth Cave National Park. Registration will 
begin at 12:45 p. m. on April 14. The Mammoth Cave Hotel is accepting 
reservations. Single room rate is $4.00. Double rooms are $4.00 to $6.00 
Reservations should be made at least three weeks in advance of the 
conference. 


The fifteenth annual School Library Assistants Conference of the 
First District of Kentucky which met at Murray State College on 
November 11, was attended by two hundred sixteen library assistants 
and librarians. Speakers at the morning session were Dr. Ralph H. 
Wood, President, Murray State College; Miss Virginia Jones, librarian, 
Carnegie Public Library, Paducah; and Mr. Richard Jackson, art 
professor, Murray College High School. A luncheon in the College 
Cafeteria was followed by a business meeting at which the group voted 
to name their organization SLACK. After a conducted tour of the Jessie 
Stuart Room, the afternoon was spent in discussion groups on Career 
Opportunities, Requirements and Qualifications for School Librarian- 
ship, Book Mending and Vertical Files. Miss Rezina Senter, Head, Library 
Science Department, Murray State College, and library science students 
were coordinators for the conference. 


Librarians and administrators of the First District Education 
Association held their September meetings at Calloway County High 
School. Separate meetings are planned by the librarians and adminis- 
trators on the same date in order to reduce transportation problems. 
The meetings which are held three times each year have proven most 
profitable from both a social and professional point of view. 


PERSONNEL 


Beginning with the fall semester the following additions were 
made to the Western Kentucky State College Library Staff: Miss Imogene 
Simpson, assistant reference librarian; Mrs. Mary H. Lawson, reserve 
librarian; and Miss Molly Carr, librarian of the Training School. Miss 
Carr replaces Mrs. M. C. Ford who resigned. 


Miss Edith Knepper was appointed Instructor of Library Science at 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro, during the past summer. 


Miss Alice Caldwell has recently been appointed librarian of 
Murray College High School. She replaces Miss Mayme Whitnell who is 
now employed in the Serials Department of Murray State College 
Library. 
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Mrs. Esco Gunter is librarian of the Murray-Calloway County 
Public Library which has recently moved to a new location where Open 
House was held on December 10. 


WORKSHOPS 


Miss Vera Grinstead, Western Kentucky State College, Department 
of Library Science, will conduct a workshop for public librarians at the 
South Central Regional Library in Glasgow, Kentucky. There will be a 
series of four meetings held at 1:30 p. m. the first Thursday of each 
month beginning in February 1961. 


The Sixth Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin American Library 
Materials will be conducted at the Univerity of Southern Illinois, 
Carbondale, on July 6 to 8, 1961. 


MISCELLANY 


Three new advanced courses in science librarianship will be offered 
by Western Reserve University's School of Library Science during the 
spring semester which opens February 7. They are Specialized Infor- 
mation Center, Information Processing on Computers, and Introduction 
to Medical Librarianship. For further information concerning these 
courses contact Dean Jesse H. Shera, Western Reserve University School 
of Library Science, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


The Fourteenth Annual European Travel Study Program in Com- 
parative Education will be offered by Wayne State University from June 
24th to September 1, 1961. The program which offers from two to six 
hours of graduate or undergraduate credit will be directed by Dr. 
William Reitz, Professor of Education. Further information may be 
obtained by writing directly to Dr. William Reitz, College of Education, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Approximately six hundred people attended the formal opening of 
the Jessie Stuart Room in the Murray State College Library on November 
5, 1960. The room is now open from 10:00 - 12:00 a. m. Monday 
through Saturday and 2:00 - 4:00 p. m. Monday through Friday. All 
material is non-circulating. 

A Jesse Stuart Newsletter will be issued semi-annually. Copies of the 
first issue will be sent to all Kentucky libraries in January, 1961. The 
Newsletter will be edited by Hensley C. Woodbridge, librarian of 
Murray State College. 


The editor of the KLA Bulletin would be pleased to have librarians 
throughout the state submit items for publication in SHOP TALK. 
Material for the April, July and September issues should be received by 
March 15, June 15, and August 15, for inclusion in the respective issues. 
Information should be mailed to Jean Wiggins, Box 141, College 
Station, Murray Kentucky. 
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OUR REPUTATION — 


YOUR GUARANTEE 





ART GUILD BINDERY, INC. 


2844 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


A CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDERY 

















Bound For The Future 


Fee QUALITY BINDING 


Colonial 
Book 
Service 


Eade TO THE BEST 


Our RECORD OF SERVICE 


Specialists in supplying the H 

out-of-print-books as listed AS MET EVERY TEST 
in all Library Indices 
(Granger Poetry; Essay and R 

General Literature; Shaw EMEMBER THE NAME 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont Catalogue; Speech, (Let Us Do the Rest) 


re ' GEO. A. FLOHR CO. 
WANT LISTS INVITED We specialize in CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDING and QUICK 
CATALOGS ON REQUEST race 
23 EAST FOURTH STREET eee soe 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. EST. 1899 
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YOU CAN TELL A BOOK BY ITS COVER 
THAT'S WHY 


“Next To a Good Book — Librarians 
Prefer Modern Bindings” 


The Modern Binding Corporation 
PORTLAND, INDIANA 


We also handle the Charles M. Gardner line of books, featuring 
selected titles from 49 different publishers. These books are 
durably bound in attractive illustrated covers. Unconditionally 
guaranteed. 








BOOKS WEISE-WINCKLER 
BINDERY, Inc. 


631 North Street 


SERVICE Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


and 


Order your books from one source— SPECIALISTS IN PERIODICAL 
McClurg’s! We have more than AND LIBRARY BINDINGS 
1,000,000 books in stock, assuring 
you of well-filled orders and prompt Excellent Workmanship 
shipment. You'll like our liberal Prompt Service 
discounts! 


Combine to create an Unexcelled 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. — 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


INFORMATION AND PRICES ON 
REQUEST 























CONFERENCE CALENDAR 
January 30-February 4 - ALA Midwinter, Chicago, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel 
April 6-8 - Tennessee Library Association, Memphis, Hotel Peabody 


April 14-15 - KLA College and Reference Section Spring Meeting, 
Mammoth Cave National Park, Mammoth Cave Hotel 


April 14-15 - Midwest Academic Librarians’ Conference, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Western Michigan University 


May 7-12 - Medical Library Association, Seattle 


May 28-June 1 - Special Libraries Association, San Francisco, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel 


July 9-15 - American Library Association, Cleveland 
October 19-21 - Kentucky Library Association, Louisville, Kentucky Hotel 


October 10-21 - Indiana Library Association 


October 26-28 - Illinois Library Association, Chicago, LaSalle Hotel 


October 26-28 - Ohio Library Association, Cincninati, Netherland-Hilton 
Hotel 











